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correspondence. On page 18 it is stated that the committee of corre- 
spondence which communicated with the colonial agent was in some 
cases a regular standing committee, but in others, because named by 
statute, a commission or board rather than a legislative committee. 
Even when created by statute these committees were composed of mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies, who were amenable to the legislature. Any 
study of their records will show that their work was closely followed by 
the legislatures from which they were appointed. Dr. Harlow's con- 
tention that because they were named by statute they were commissions 
and not committees seems to be a distinction without a real difference. 
These committees were essentially legislative in nature and by appoint- 
ment, and their records and correspondence were laid before the assembly 
at each session. This committee in several of the colonies was utilized 
in 1773 and 1774 for the intercolonial correspondence which resulted in 
the calling of the first Continental Congress. The reviewer deems the 
committee for communicating with the agent of great importance, 
despite the fact that Dr. Harlow dismisses it with the barest mention. 

The best chapters are those dealing with party organization and the 
legislative juntas in the various colonies, and here Dr. Harlow has done 
an excellent piece of work, pointing out in a most interesting manner 
the workings of the colonial political machines. The chapters entitled 
Republicanism in the House, the Jeffersonian Regime, and Madison 
and Congress are well-written accounts of the struggle between the 
Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian ideas. The author has stated both sides 
of the controversy with balance and fairness, though possibly he gives 
too much weight to the opinions of Fisher Ames, who was intensely 
partizan and undemocratic. 

The book is of excellent print, well indexed, but has no bibliography 
— a matter of regret although the extensive and numerous foot-notes are 
a partial compensation. In spite of some errors the work as a whole is 
commendable and Dr. Harlow has shown ability both in research and 
as a writer of history. 

James Miller Leake. 

Audubon the Naturalist: a History of his Life and Time. By 
Francis Hobart Herrick, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Biology 
in Western Reserve University. In two volumes. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xl, 451; 
xiii, 494. $7.50.) 

John James Audubon was an ornithologist, artist, explorer, and 
publisher. Comparatively few people have seen the monumental vol- 
umes which formed his life-work and his fame rests upon the attractive- 
ness of his personality, the romance of his life, and his unparalleled 
record of achievement in making the results of his labors known to the 
world, rather than upon his actual accomplishments as a naturalist — 
great as they were. It is not without reason, therefore, that Audubon 
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has been a favorite subject with biographers ; but we have no hesitation 
in expressing our belief that the history of this remarkable man is ade- 
quately presented for the first time in Professor Herrick's scholarly 
volumes. Himself an ardent lover of birds, he writes in full sympathy 
with his subject, but with the fairness of the scientist and the thorough- 
ness of one trained in methods of research. 

The contents of these two well-made volumes may best be made 
known by a chronological review of the more significant events in 
Audubon's life. 

Chief among Professor Herrick's surprisingly numerous discoveries 
of new facts concerning Audubon's early life is the hitherto unknown 
place and date of his birth. Heretofore it has generally been believed 
that Audubon was born at Mandeville, Louisiana, May 5, 1780. It ap- 
pears, however, that he first saw the light at Les Cayes, Hayti, April 
26, 1785. At the age of four he was taken by his father to the latter's 
home in Nantes, France. Here, and at the commune of Coueron, he 
lived until his eighteenth year, and it was during this time that he re- 
ceived his limited education, including a brief period of instruction in 
drawing under Jacques Louis David, at Paris. 

Although in travelling from his birthplace to his childhood's home, 
Audubon had passed through the United States, his first real contact 
with the country of his adoption dates from 1803 when, at the age of 
eighteen, he settled at " Mill Grove " farm near Philadelphia. Here, in 
1804, he became engaged to Lucy Green Bakewell, to whose single- 
hearted devotion to him and his pursuits Audubon owed no small meas- 
ure of his success. In 1807 he served for a short time as a clerk in a 
New York commission house, and in August of that year went to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, by way of Pittsburgh, and the Ohio River, to open a 
trading store. For the succeeding thirteen years he engaged in various 
business ventures but, handicapped by tastes which not only gave him 
no interest in commerce, but left him small time for its pursuit, he 
failed alike in all and in 1820 accepted a position as taxidermist in the 
Western Museum which had just been founded by Dr. Daniel Drake in 
Cincinnati. 

Although from his boyhood's days in France Audubon's chief in- 
terest in life had been the study and -painting of birds, it was not until 
1820, or when he had reached the age of thirty-five, that he conceived 
the idea of publishing a work upon them. This date marks his awak- 
ening. All his latent forces were called into action and from this hour 
until the final years of his life he worked with astounding and ceaseless 
energy. The ensuing four years were devoted to the study of bird-life 
in the lower Mississippi region, chiefly about New Orleans, portrait- 
painting and Mrs. Audubon's teaching meanwhile supporting him and 
his family; and in 1824 he went to Philadelphia to find a publisher for 
his work, visiting also Lakes Ontario and Champlain to gather more 
material for it. Disappointed in the main object of his visit he re- 
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turned to New Orleans, descending the Ohio in a skiff, and, after a 
year's teaching, sailed, in 1826, from that city for Liverpool. 

England accorded Audubon the recognition which America had 
denied him. Within five months of his arrival the engraver began work 
upon the first of his plates, the Turkey Cock, which, shown the size of 
life, established the scale of his great folios. The succeeding three 
years were more than occupied with making drawings and securing sub- 
scribers for his work, for it must be remembered that Audubon launched 
his magnificent enterprise on a capital of enthusiasm and conviction, 
the product of genius aflame, and for the thirteen years it was in press 
he lived, as it were, from subscriber to engraver. 

In 1829 Audubon sailed for America; in 1830, after visiting various 
cities in quest of subscribers, he sailed for Liverpool. The following 
year was passed in London and Edinburgh, and in August, 1831, he 
again returned to the fields and forests whence he acquired both his in- 
formation and inspiration. The winter of 1831 was passed on the 
south Atlantic coast, where, at Charleston, he first met his subsequent 
collaborator John Bachman. In the spring of 1832 he explored the 
Florida Keys, and in the summer of the same year, the coasts of Maine 
and New Brunswick. Labrador was visited the following year and in 
April, 1834, he crossed the Atlantic and, settling in Edinburgh, resumed 
work upon his Ornithological Biography, the text which accompanied 
his plates. 

Returning to America in August, 1836, Audubon passed the winter 
drawing at Charleston, and in the spring of the following year travelled 
overland to New Orleans and thence cruised along the Gulf to Galves- 
ton. In July of the same year he sailed for the fourth and last time to 
England, where he remained until the completion of his work in 1839. 

The years 1 840-1 842, spent in New York City, were devoted to the 
preparation and production of a seven-volume octavo edition of his 
Birds of America, a canvassing tour to Quebec, to work upon his Quad- 
rupeds of North America, and to planning his trip of 1843 U P tne 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. 

The succeeding three years were given to making the illustrations 
for the last-named work (of which Bachman supplied the text). In 
1847 he was forced to lay aside brush and pen. For more than a quarter 
of a century he had worked, as it were, under forced draft. With fail- 
ing powers even the fires of genius waned and four years later he died 
at his home on the Hudson. 

The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central 
Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829. With the Original Journals, 
edited by Harrison Clifford Dale. Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Wyoming. (Cleveland: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1918. Pp. 352. $5.00.) 
General William H. Ashley and Jedediah Smith are familiar 

figures to the student of the history of the fur-trade. Professor Dale 



